STUDIES   IN   PROSE
man shall be disseized, etc., unless it be by
the lawful judgment, that is, verdict of equals,
or by the law of the land, that is (to speak it
once for all), by the due course and process of
law." Have the plaintiffs lost their fran-
chises by "due course and process of law?"
On the contrary, are not these acts " particu-
lar acts of the legislature, which have no rela-
tion to the community in general, and which
are rather sentences than laws?"
By the law of the land is most clearly in-
tended the general law, a law which hears
before it condemns, which proceeds upon in-
quiry, and renders judgment only after trial.
The meaning is, that every citizen shall hold
his life, liberty, property and immunities
under the protection of the general rules
which govern society. Everything which may
pass under the form of an enactment is not
therefore to be considered the law of the land.
If this were so, acts of the attainer, bills of
pains and penalties, acts of confiscation, acts
of reversing judgments, and acts directly
transferring one man's estate to another, leg-
islative judgments, decrees, and forfeitures in
all possible forms, would be the law of the land.
Such a strange construction would render
constitutional provisions of the highest im-
portance completely inoperative and void.
It would tend directly to establish the union
of all powers in the legislature. There would
be no general, permanent law for courts to
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